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A new bank with bank offices and separate drive-in banking facilities. 
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Understanding Urban Growth 


The 1950 decennial census showed that U. S. population composition had 
changed from rural to urban. With 64 percent of the total population then 
living in urbanized areas the preponderance was clear. Now we have some 
later census findings to provide the trend in urban growth. 

As presented by U. S. News and World Report, November 25, 1955, new 
growth figures are: 


1950 1955 Change in 5 Years 
In suburbs of 168 
metropolitan areas —- 04,660,700 44,281,000 up 9,620,300 or 27.8% 
In major cities _ 49,135,000 51,023,000 up 1,880,000 or 3.8% 
In other urban areas _— 23,067,000 24,217,000 up 1,150,000 or 5.0% 
In rural areas —- 42,771,000 41,940,000 down 831,000 or 1.9% 
TOTAL U.S. — 149,630,700 161,461,000 up 11,827,300 or 7.9% 


While no physical evidence has been lacking, the above statistics verify 
where urban growth is happening. We see that suburban areas are growing 
fast. We find that the central cities and small towns are barely holding their 
own. Rural population is decreasing. For every new resident added in major 
central cities, the outlying suburbs are gaining by more than five. Suburbs are 
now within 7 million before overtaking the total population of central cities. 

Because of increasing population and high levels of building, the trend to 
the suburbs and urban expansion will continue—barring any unforeseeable up- 
heaval. With urbanization spreading out from central cities, it is important 
to understand what is happening in order to cope with serious problems that 
keep mounting for both the new areas and for the older districts. 





Efforts to solve problems arising with urban expansion are eased when we 
recognize some of the consequences for what they really are. For example, 
growth in the suburbs is not decentralization nor a “flight from the city.” It is 
merely evidence that urbanization is occurring. Neither is the process of urban 
growth characterized as conflict. By describing the central city in relation to its 
suburbs as “downtown versus shopping centers’, we imply that there is conflict 
between interests. To be sure, there is competition among commercial facilities 
located in the two types of areas, but the functional differences between outlying 
areas and ihe centrai area should not be taken as being physical elements that 
are at war with each other. 


Moreover, “the central city versus the suburbs” implies even further that 
there is conflict among units of a metropolis. Actually, all urban areas are made 
up physically of a central portion—‘“Downtown’’— and outlying sections. When 
functional relationships of urban parts are understood and appreciated by the 
citizens, then we are well on our way toward resolving the multitudinous urban 
growth problems of the metropolis. When citizens of a metropolitan area iden- 
tify themselves with the greater physical and economic community instead of 
affiliating themselves with the many governmental subdivisions that spring up, 
then problems of services, utilities, or facilities for the greater community can 
be solved. 


Whether the solution comes about through consolidation of municipal func- 
tions, bigger districts, merger of city and county, or annexation depends on how 
well citizens understand that urban growth entails enlargement of community 
concepts instead of adding to the number and variety of governmental juris- 


dictions. 
J.R. McK. 
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FROM RECOMMENDATION TO 
REALITY 


Downtown Denver Improvement As- 
sociation has become reality. Forma- 
tion of this group to act for the well- 
being of Denver is a direct outgrowth 
of recommendations stemming from 
ULI’s Central Business District Coun- 
cil’s panel study made there in April, 
1955. The new Association is dedi- 
cated to the protection and promotion 
of the downtown business district and 
to the combating of neighborhood and 
business blight. 

Cyrus A. Hackstaff, President of Ross 
Investment Co. and vice-president of 
the former sponsoring group of busi- 
ness men and downtown interests is the 
1956 president of the new organization. 

Perry G. Anderson, formerly Secre- 
tary to the Downtown Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation, has moved to Denver to be 
executive director of the new group. 


January, 1956 


January, 1956 j 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BRANCH BANKING 


Robert H. Armstrong 


Editor’s Note 


With the economy expanding, it is natural 
for the banking system to grow. But new 
banks and branches can’t just happen. As 
with other businesses, banks require support- 
ing elements. Such elements are the deposits 
and the potentials from the drawing power of 
location. 

In the September 1955 issue of URBAN LAND, 
Mr. Armstrong measured deposit potentials for 
establishing branch banks. In this article, he 
enlarges upon the steps in market analyses. 
He adds the factors that induce new banks and 
that create pulling power by characteristics of 
population and location. Changing neighbor- 
hoods also change banking operations and fa- 


are reflections from happenings in urban 
growth. For the bank or the commercial prop- 
erty owner in either downtown or suburbia, 
Mr. Armstrong’s measurements gauge poten- 
tials. His clues to the basis for bank rentals 
and leases will give new information where 
none has been available before. 

Mr. Armstrong is a well known consultant 
on banking location and management prob- 
lems. For the last twelve years his firm, Arm- 
strong Associates, has specialized in banking 
merger, management operations, and branch 
locations as banking, retail, and economic ad- 
visers to commercial and industrial develop- 


cilities. 


History of Branch Banking 


While branch banking has become a 
subject of tremendous interest through- 
out the United States during the past 
five to ten year period, it is important 
to note that Alexander Hamilton, in 
the late 1770’s and early 1780's, recog- 
nized the advantage of a branch bank 
system. The First Bank of the United 
States was chartered in 1791. While 
its charter did not provide for branches, 
the bank established eight widely sepa- 
rated branch offices within the next 
ten to twenty year period. 

The Second Bank of the United 
States which opened in 1816 soon had 
twenty-five branches. The Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, chartered in 1792, 
was given authority initially to open 
branches throughout the State. Both 
the Bank of Pennsylvania and the State 
Bank of Vermont, organized respec- 
tively in 1793 and 1806, also established 
branches soon after their organization. 
By the year 1848, there were fourteen 
states in which branch banking ex- 
isted and twenty-seven banks in those 
states operated 143 branches. By 1860 
the number of branch banks in the 
United States had increased to 222. 

The Civil War had a disastrous ef- 
fect upon branch banking, but by the 
end of the 19th century there was a 
revival of interest. In 1896 President 
Cleveland favored a branch system, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency made 
favorable remarks on the subject in 
1900. Starting about 1910, the influ- 
ence of the California Banking Law, 
which was most favorable to branch 
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Mergers, enlargements, and new units 


banking, extended to many of the states 
throughout the Union. By the time of 
the depression of the 1930's, there were 
thousands of branch banks in many 
states. 

The collapse of the Banking System 
in 1932 and 1933 acted as a damper on 
branch banking, though on January 1, 
1938, some 3,600 branch banks existed. 
Of course, circumstances surrounding 
World War II did not encourage any 
physical expansion of the Banking 
System. So it was after 1945 that more 
attention began to be paid to the sub- 
ject. 


Factors Inducing New Banks 


Since World War II, the great in- 
crease in population, industrial produc- 
tivity, and income of the United States 
created a demand for an expanded 
banking system. Moreover, these factors 
are combined with the facts that the 
central city areas have ceased to grow 
in population and that the greatest 
amount of urban growth is now at the 
periphery or in the suburbs. Also, in- 
dustrial growth is no longer concen- 
trated near harbors, railways, rivers 
and canals in the center of cities—that 
growth is usually miles from the cen- 
tral business area of almost every city 
in the country. For instance, while 
the Midvale steel plant exists in the 
middle of Philadelphia, the new United 
States Steel Fairless plant is on the 
Delaware River, some thirty miles from 
Philadelphia. So if banks are to serve 
the great suburban populations, the 
newly created commercial areas, and 


ment enterprises. 


the new industrial sections of the coun- 
try, they cannot do so any longer from 
the base of their home offices. They 
must establish branches. In states 
where branches are prohibited, new 
banks must be formed. 


Predictions 


I predict that by the year 1975, when 
the nation’s population will have 
reached more than 200,000,000 people, 
the branch banking system of this 
country will have to be 16 to 18 percent 
greater in size than it is today. More- 
over, due to the fact that central city 
areas are finding that their popula- 
tions are changing (being inhabited 
continually by those of a lower social, 
economic, educational and _ financial 
scale than those who lived there be- 
fore) in some instances it is going to be 
necessary for banks which have 
branches to move some of them, con- 
solidate them, or even move their main 
office, if necessary. 

Our Banking System can no more 
remain static than can the entire 
American economy. For example, 
Bergen County, New Jersey is in New 
York’s metropolitan area. It’s present 
population approximates 650,000. The 
Regional Plan Association of New York 
has predicted that the population of 
this great county, which incidentally is 
one of the richest in the nation, will 
increase to about 1,200,000 by the year 
1975. But strangely enough, banking 
deposits on a per capita basis are lower 
than in most of New Jersey’s other 
counties. One of the reasons for this 
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probably lies in the fact that there 
has not been sufficient banks to date to 
meet the growing population. So our 
banking system must move with the 
times despite a certain conservative- 
ness on the part of some banks to ex- 
pand rapidly when necessary and de- 
spite a certain lethargy on the part of 
banking departments of some states. 


Population per Bank 


Between the 1950 census and July 
1955, the population of the United 
States increased by 9 per cent, or about 
14,000,000 people. Inasmuch as there 
is about one bank or branch for each 
7,000 people in the country, the need 
for new banks has increased during 
the past five years by about 2,000. When 
and where these new banking facili- 
ties are to be provided comprises the 
collective headaches of all the Superin- 
tendents of Banks in the nation today— 
plus the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and others. 

Strange to relate, the states prohibit- 
ing branch banking have a lower per 
capita average than the others. As of 
1954 banks in these states were sup- 
ported on the average by 6,566 people. 
In the states with limited branch bank- 
ing, this figure was 7,020. The per 
capita population per bank is fairly 
stable the country over, though there 
are some variations. In New York 
there is one bank for each 8,400 people. 
In other states the population per bank 
is as follows: New Jersey, 8,500; Cali- 
fornia, 8,400; Michigan, 8,300; Massa- 
chusetts, 7,100; Ohio, 8,100. New banks 
established each recent year number as 
follows: 1955—117; 1954—76; 1953—55; 
1952—68; 1951—64. 


Population and Deposits 


There are four kinds of population 
upon banks depend for thei 
life blood—deposits. These populations 
are residential, commercial, industrial 
and retail. Of course, the various types 
of populations must be broken down 
into sub-groups. For instance, if a 
bank intends to locate in a certain area, 
it will have to know something about 
the residents and their incomes. A 
bank must know something about 
where the people live, where they 
work, and what areas they frequent to 
the greatest degree. Then, too, many 
of our residential population are shop- 
pers. These shoppers may buy gro- 
ceries and other goods in the local 
neighborhood, in the center of a city, 
in a new shopping center, or in a sub- 
urban main street. Moreover, the buy- 
ers of shopping goods, such as cloth- 
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ing, shoes, etc., will come into the 
downtown areas of the great cities 
such as New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles in great numbers. 
Naturally some of these shoppers will 
frequent downtown banks. If they 
shop in a shopping center, they may 
and probably will favor the bank in 
that location. Inasmuch as workers in 
the great office buildings in Rockefeller 
Center and in similar localities in other 
cities are not in their home communi- 
ties between the hours of 9:00 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m., they will naturally favor 
banks close to their offices. In one 
shopping center in upper New York 
State, we recently saw bank hours ad- 
vertised as being from 3:00 p.m. to 
9:00 p.m. daily! 

Then we have transient population 
consisting of people in a city or com- 
munity who may be on their way to 
or from work or who may have occa- 
sion to visit their doctors or lawyers 
or someone else at frequent periods on 
certain given occasions. Main streets 
are always full of this kind of people 
who may be classified as passers-by in 
the center of many of our great cities, 
and oftentimes large accounts may be 
obtained from the passer-by popula- 
tion. Enough has been said here to 
indicate the manner in which popula- 
tions of various kinds and their habits 
must be studied with care. 


Drawing Power, Key to Location 


As is the case with retail stores or 
businesses of any kind, the matter of 


location constitutes the problem of the 
first magnitude when the establishment 
of a branch bank is first considered. 
Whether in the suburbs, in a new shop- 
ping center, or in the downtown cen- 
tral business district, the “drawing 
power” of a location is probably the 
most important attribute. We have 
found during the past fewéyears that 
there are hundreds of communities and 
neighborhoods throughout the- United 
States which are economically capable 
of supporting a new bank or a branch. 
But the ability of a population to sup- 
port a bank deposit-wise is not the 
final criterion in establishing a new 
office. There must be something to pull 
people together in one location, such 
as a shopping center, if a branch bank 
is to succeed. There are many com- 
munities with populations of 5,000, 
6,000 or 8,000 that are economically 
capable of supporting a fair size bank, 
but if there is no commercial area in 
which people will tend to congregate, 
and if they are doing their shopping 
in other towns or communities, then a 
branch is questionable in _ locations 
such as we have just mentioned. 

This is not to say that a large shop- 
ping center or shopping district is 
needed to support a bank. It is not. 
Just outside of Atlanta, near it’s air- 
port, there is a three-store shopping 
center which has great drawing power, 
The stores consist of a large drug store, 
a five-and-ten, and a large modern 
supermarket. That kind of area can 
oftentimes support a bank. 


en 





Photo: Courtesy of the Author. 


Bank in Fairless Hills Shopping Center, Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania. 


January, 1956 
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Again, drawing power is a most im- 
portant attribute. There are many ex- 
amples of sites which have drawing 
power by means of convenient trans- 
portation, whether it be public or 
private. In this modern day and age 
a bank must, except when in the cen- 
ter of a large city, have parking and/or 
drive-in facilities. But in any event, 
there must be something that will make 
people want to go to and frequent a 
location. While it is possible for some 
great department stores to “go it alone” 
so to speak, and be “free-standing”, a 
bank can probably never do this. There 
may be an exception to this rule, but 
we are certain there are not many. 


Other Keys to Location 


While on the subject of locations, it 
should be mentioned that a branch, or 
even a new bank, which is given per- 
mission to do business in a certain 
area, may be semi-monopolistic in 
character. As is well known, a bank 
must usually submit an application to 
a Superintendent of Banking or some 
other authority before it is permitted 
to open a new office. If a community 
has a population of 4,000, 5,000 or 6,000, 
it may not be economically mature 
enough to support a bank. However, 
and as is the case in many suburbs of 
metropolitan areas, communities may 
grow from 5,000 to 10,000 in the course 
of five years or so. This is not an un- 
usual circumstance. 

Now, by the very nature of banking, 
the first bank to locate in our theoreti- 
cal town of 5,000 may have to lose 
money until such time as the popula- 
tion and it’s businesses can support it. 
If, for instance, Bank A wants to go 
into this town and waits too long, Bank 
B may file an application and be per- 
mitted to open a branch. Bank A will 
not then be permitted to open an office 
until the community in question ma- 
tures sufficiently in size to require two 
banks. Some communities do not con- 
tain enough land to justify sufficient 
business and residential expansion that 
would justify two banks. So Bank A 
may be forever stopped from doing 
business in the community mentioned. 

In this connection, figures given here 
are merely relative, because some very 
small communities which may happen 
to be county seats, can often well sup- 
port two banks and on occasion, three. 

In the rush for branch locations since 
1950, the situation that has been out- 
lined has occurred many times in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and it empha- 
sizes particularly the need for adequate 
market surveys by which deposit po- 
tentials can be measured. Of course, 
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the assets, capital, management, profits, 
etc., will also enter into administrative 
calculations for decision on whether or 
not a branch or a new bank should be 
established. Some areas will support 
quite a large banking office, while 
others will only support a small bank. 


Deposits to Justify Branches 


A subject that confuses many banks 
and property owners too, is the amount 
of rent which a bank can afford to pay 
at a given location. Also, there is the 
matter of the break-even point. Some 
small banks feel they can operate a 
branch at a profit with no more than 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 in deposits; 
other banks feel that to support a 
branch which is representative of their 
main office, they must have from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 in deposits. And 
still other banks which are interested 
in commercial and not individual ac- 
counts figure that they cannot open a 
branch unless they can _ procure 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in deposits. 

Recently we surveyed an area in 
which it was determined that there were 
available approximately $75,000,000 in 
deposits in an industrial district. There 
were five banks in the neighborhood. 
It was estimated that their total de- 
posits amounted to $70,000,000. Since 
the bank in question felt they had to 
have a minimum of $20,000,000 in de- 
posits to succeed, and inasmuch as it 
was estimated that the community in 
question could only expand industrially 
from 5 percent to 8 percent more in 
the future, due to the nonavailability 
of land, it was decided not to open a 
branch. The largest proportion of de- 
posits which the bank intended to pro- 
cure would have to be obtained from 
their competitors who were already at 
the scene, so this bank was advised 
not to open a branch in the location in 
question. 


Bank Rentals 


But to come back to the matter of 
rent: In keeping with the times, banks 
are usually loathe to invest large sums 
in real estate—in land and in building. 
So they prefer to rent the space which 
they occupy. Also in keeping with 
modern trends, many banks and owners 
mutually seem to prefer the establish- 
ment of minimum rents, with a per- 
centage overage based on the volume 
of deposits that might be derived over 
a certain number of years. 

Naturally basic rentals will vary tre- 
mendously, depending upon whether a 
location is in the central business dis- 
trict of a city, such as Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, or whether it is in a small com- 


munity in a suburban area, or even in 
a small or large shopping center. Basic 
rentals may vary from $1.50 a square 
foot to from $10 to $12 a square foot in 
some instances. But despite the very 
wide variation in basic rentals, we find 
that the overage percentages on de- 
posits will usually range from 1/10 of 
1 percent to 1/4th of 1 percent with the 
majority of percentages hovering about 
the 1/10th of 1 percent mark. Because 
there is considerable interest in rentals 
paid, there will be given here a few 
deals that have been made in the past 
several years between banks as tenants 
and landlords. 


Some actual rentals are as follows: 


New York City bank. Prominent location. 

5,400 square feet on first floor, plus basement 
of 5,500 square feet. 

Rental $88,000 annually, plus 1/10th of 1 per- 
cent on deposits between $75,000,000 and 
$125,000,000. 


New York City bank. Prominent corner. 
First floor—12,500 square feet. 
Basement—12,500 square feet. 
Sub-basement—5,500 square feet. 

Rental, first five years—$125,000 per year. 
second five years—$135,000 per year. 
third five years—$140.000 per year. 

Additional rent—1/10th of 1 percent of de- 

posits between $75,000,000 and $125,000,000 


New York City bank. Prominent corner. 

Ground floor—8,000 square feet 

Second floor—8,000 square feet. 

Term 20 years plus 21-year 

agreement 

Rental, first seven years—$60,000 per year. 
second seven years—$67,500 per year 
last six years—$75,000 per year 


renewal by 


Shopping Center—Massachusetts 

Area for bank—1,625 square feet. 

Rental $2,800 annually against 15/100ths of 
1 percent on deposits up to $3,000,000, and 
1/10th of 1 percent on deposits over that 
amount. 


Ohio—Regional Shopping Center. 
4,000 square feet at $4 per square foot. No 
percentage. 


In another Ohio regional shopping center, a 
bank pays $6 per square foot. 


In an Ohio neighborhood center, bank pays 
rental of $2.25 per square foot. 


Midwest—Regional Shopping Center 

Bank area—10,000 square feet. 

Basic rent—$31,560 plus parking charge of 
$1,642; air conditioning, $1,500; heat, $900: 
electricity, $1,499; water and other uses. 
$1,700 


After less than two years in business, bank 
had 4,000 savings accounts, 1,200 com- 
mercial accounts and 225 special accounts. 


In large government building near Washing- 
ton, D. C., a bank occupies 4,940 sq. ft. of 
office space plus 380 sq. ft. of storage space 
There is no minimum rent, and a lease was 
made between the bank and a government 
agency. A new lease was established during 
1955 with no minimum rental, but the rental 
being 1/10 of 1 percent on deposits. The 
deposits in this office now approximate 
$16,000,000, and the rent is around $16,000 a 
year. 
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In the garment district, one of New York's 
largest banks occupies a corner on Broad- 
way. Minimum rental of $40,000 for a large 
office plus 1/10 of 1 percent on deposits be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $47,500,000 On the 
next $2,500,000, no rental is paid, but between 
$50,000,000 and $60,000,000 the lease calls for 
1/20th of 1 percent to be paid. 

A large commercial bank has a number of 
branches in New York City, and among them 
has made four leases on a minimum plus a 
percentage basis. In each case, the percent- 
age is 1/10 of 1 percent after a certain 
amount of deposits have been reached 

A New York bank pays a rental of $35,000 
for the first five years, $40,000 for the second 
five years and $50,000 for the third five years 
During the first five year period, the mini- 
mum is 1/10 of 1 percent with the percentage 
limited to $15,000; during the second five 
years the minimum is 1/10 of 1 percent and 
is limited to $10,000. During the next five 
years, the ceiling of the 1/10 of 1 percent 
minimum will be $5,000 a vear 

A bank in a fifty story building in New York 
Ground floor area 5,992 square feet Con- 
course area 4,696 square feet Minimum 
rental $105,054 a year plus 1/10 of 1 percent 
on deposits over $93,417,000. The tenant also 
pays 312 percent of the ground rent and 
taxes. 

A small Oklahoma bank. Area 6,300 square 
feet. Deposits $5,858,633. Pays rent of $7,500 
plus 1/4 of 1 percent overage after deposits 
reach a certain amount. 

A fairly large Oklahoma bank. Area 7,600 
square feet. Deposits $18,209,889 Rental 
$24,000 a year. Pays 1/4 of 1 percent overage 
A small Oklahoma bank. Area 5,600 square 
feet plus 2,800 square feet in mezzanine. 15- 
year lease. Rental $7,500 plus overage of 1/4 
of 1 percent of gross deposits to be paid 
quarterly. 


It is natural that rents should differ 
appreciably not only because of loca- 
tion, but due to numerous other fac- 
tors. For instance, a lease is now being 
drawn wherein a bank will pay a 
rental of approximately $100,000 a year 
for a location where they will not ob- 
tain more than $25,000,000 in deposits 
during the ensuing five year period. 
However, this large bank feels that it 
can usually attain a break-even point 
when the rental amounts to 1/2 of 1 
percent of deposits, and that they can 
show a profit at 4/10ths of 1 percent. 
This high rental will only apply when 
banks open offices which can obtain 
deposits of more than $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. The area involved in this 
instance amounted to 16,000 square feet 
of space of which 9,000 square feet is 
on the ground floor. 


Bank Leases 


In reply to an inquiry recently made 
relative to percentage leases, a promi- 
nent Federal Reserve Board official 
wrote us as follows: 


“There is a trend for banks to lease, rather 
than buy, property for new branches. It is 
probable that within the last year this trend 
has reached the point where half, or more, 
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of new branches are housed in rented quar- 
ters. Partly, this trend reflects competitive 
pressures that lead bankers to feel they must 
seek a branch in developing communities 
even if the stage of development may not 
yet warrant it, and partly the difficulty of 
estimating the size of quarters that will be 
needed when the community has attained its 
probable growth. The lease then represents 
a more prudent and less expensive approach 
“As for leases that specify a minimum rent 
to be paid until a specified level of deposits 
has been attained, with rent increases to be 
made as deposits exceed the specified level 
in certain stages, these arrangements are 
most common in suburban shopping centers 
and in new large office buildings in New York 
City. They are, however, by no means the 
only arrangement made in these two loca- 
tions. Nor is there, apparently, any typical 
formula for determining the level of de- 
posits or the size of increments of deposits 
or rental payments. When such minimum 
plus increment arrangements are made, they 
seem tuo ve the result of individual bargain 
ing between lessor and bank In this kind 
of transaction, the bank’s bargaining strength 
lies partly in the desire of the shopping 
center or office building promoter to be able 
to assure other occupants that banking serv- 
ices are or will be readily available.” 


Archaic Banking Laws 


A word should be said here with re- 
spect to archaic banking laws which 
exist in many states. Except in a few 
instances, most banks cannot open new 
branches beyond the boundaries of the 
city or the county in which they do 
business. In times past, and in the 
horse and buggy age, there might have 
been some justification for laws such 
as these. But in the present day, when 
New York City and Chicago are no 
further distant in time than a _ horse- 
back ride from one end of a county to 
another, there is no reason why our 
banking system should not be modern- 
ized insofar as its branch policies are 
concerned. 

One ray of hope comes from a recent 
decision of the Pennsylvania State Su- 
preme Court wherein it overruled a de- 
cision of the Pemnsyivania banking au- 
thorities which would not allow a 
branch of the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society to be opened in Ard- 
more which is beyond the Philadelphia 
city line. 

Management Problems for the Future 

A great number of banks are con- 
cerned today with the manner in which 
their executive management will meet 
the problems and the pattern of future 
growth. Many in-city banks (and we 
are thinking of the smaller cities at this 
time, which are those having a popu- 
lation from 10,000 to 150,000) have no 
parking or drive-in facilities. They oc- 
cupy the old granite or limestone build- 
ings with ceilings up to 40’ in height, 
having little fenestration, and _ prac- 


tically no parking facilities except 
those of an on-street nature. Banks in 
those areas are faced with grave prob- 
lems—whether to move their main 
office or whether to establish a branch 
if such is possible. 

Sometimes bank authorities frown 
upon a branch when a bank is in a 
city having a population of no more 
than 10,000, and assets of no more than 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. One such in- 
stance came to our attention recently 
where a small town bank is “locked-in” 
its present location on the main street 
of the town in question. Several banks 
in surrounding areas are opening 
branches with drive-in and parking 
facilities. The question is—shall bank- 
ing authorities permit the bank on 
Main Street to wither on the vine or 
shall it take a new look at its previous 
decisions and amend them? Naturally, 
no universal answer of apocalyptic 
finality can be made because each situ- 
ation must be considered in its own 
light. 


Apropos of branches, it must be real- 
ized that banking consists of two 
primary functions (though there are 
other functions), the procuring of de- 
posits and the lending of money. With- 
out the lending function, no bank could 
exist. Therefore, it is often necessary 
to consider the lending characteristics 
of a branch bank as well as the deposit 
potentials. Estimates of certain types 
of loans can at times be made on a 
very broad basis, though we are now 
able to measure deposit potentials with 
greater accuracy. 


There is a great amount of disagree- 
ment among bankers as to the volume 
of deposits that must be obtained before 
a bank or a branch can operate at a 
profit. In small communities we have 
found general agreement that it will 
take between $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 to 
have a profitable operation. However 
there are many banks in the country 
that do not have assets of much more 
than $1,000,000, and they seem to get 
along fairly well. Moreover, we find 
there are some small communities 
which have a bank, and they have pop- 
ulations of no more than 1,000 or 2,000. 
We have noted some villages with 
populations of 300 or 400 that contain 
banks, but those banks are certain to 
draw their business from widely scat- 
tered farm residents. 

One last thought—the majority of 
financial institutions which have 
branches will find it necessary to re- 
view their branch situation regularly 
every few years. Populations and 
neighborhoods change, and so result- 
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antly will the banking climate change 
at and around any given location. The 
merging of a number of banks is not 
necessarily doing away with competi- 
tion, but it is bringing new stability to 
our banking system. In conclusion, the 
ability to choose an economically prof- 
itable banking site and to measure 
business potentials will always prove to 
be among a bank’s greatest assets. 





FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The Commission on _ Intergovern- 
mental Relations issued its report in 
mid-summer 1955. The Commission’s 
report reveals a penetrating and lucid 
insight that should not be overlooked 
if a properly balanced Federal system 
is to be maintained. The legislation 
establishing the Commission (P.L. 103, 
83rd Congress, July 10, 1953) set forth 
its purpose as a study of the Federal 
Government’s proper role in relation to 
the states and their subdivisions in 
order to allocate functions to the proper 
jurisdiction and to evaluate fiscal rela- 
tions. 

Indicative of the general tenor of the 
report is the Commission’s announced 
belief that the “fundamental objective 
of our system of government should be 
to keep centralization to a minimum 
and state-local responsibility to a maxi- 
mum.” The Commission points out 
ways to arrest a trend toward increas- 
ing centralization of governmental au- 
thority and to strengthen government 
at the state, county, and municipal 
levels. 

The Commission finds that too much 
Federal aid to the states and local com- 
munities is apt to weaken local re- 
sponsibility and initiative. But the 
Federal Government can help by taking 
care not to encroach on the state do- 
main and responsibilitics. In stress- 
ing the opinion that the main burden 
of strengthening local government rests 
with the states, the Commission points 
out that states have not delegated 
enough home rule to the local com- 
munities. Decentralization of gov- 
ernment is hindered, according to the 
Commission, by too many governments 
and not enough local government. In 
this, the Commission makes a plea for 
a rational pattern of local government. 
This is a charge to the states to pro- 
vide for local home rule, but home rule 
with checks and balances to prevent a 
patchwork of overlapping local juris- 
dictions, some with no excuse for being. 
t is these which have produced com- 
plications in housing, planning and 
zoning programs. 


Urban Land 


The Commission’s report covers a 
multitude of issues arising from inter- 
governmental relationships. These in- 
clude the impact of Federal grants-in- 
aid on the structure and functions of 
state and local government; Federal aid 
to public health, to welfare, to high- 
ways; Federal responsibility in the 
fields of education, natural resources 
and conservation; payments in lieu of 
taxes and shared revenues; and civil 
defense and urban vulnerability. 


In Print 


Publications Relating to Urban Re- 
newal (A Bibliography), Librarian, The 
Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington i, D. C., November 
1955. 23 pp. mimeo. On request to 
D. C. Librarian, with self-addressed, 
6¢ stamped #10 envelope enclosed. 

This extensive bibliography lists pub- 
lications relating to urban renewal for 
the period ending November, 1955. The 
bibliography has been prepared by The 
Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumkia to supplement the urban re- 
newal bibliography published earlier 
by the American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods. 


The Cost of Municipal Services in Resi- 
dential Areas. William L. C. Wheaton 
and Morton J. Schussheim. Prepared 
for Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Available from Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 106 
pp. PB 111652. Price $2. 
Residential areas require’ schools, 


streets, sewer and water, police, fire, 
health welfare and recreation services. 
The cost of providing these services is 
a problem of growing urgency wher- 
ever rapid urban growth is taking 
place. Yet very few have 
been made to determine whether resi- 
dential growth—cost-wise—is a liabil- 
ity or an asset to a community. The 
objective of this study is to analyze 
municipal costs and to suggest means 
by which costs may be reduced. But 
since municipal service costs, assess- 
ments, property values, and tax rates 
vary widely, only a detailed examina- 
tion of each situation can provide an 
accurate answer. This study is a pilot 
in this respect. In the three Massa- 
chusetts communities suburban to met- 
ropolitan Boston examined in this re- 


analve 
anaiyses 


port, the findings suggest that com- 
munities may reduce the burden of 
municipal service costs by encourag- 


ing development in some areas and dis- 
couraging the development of others. 


In all, this is a document on basic ur- 
ban research, exploring an aspect of 
the cost-income problem about which 
we urgently need more information. 
Originally, the study was a research 
project prepared for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency by the authors; 
Lut publication was lost until the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and its Office 
of Technical Services drew upon spe- 
cial publication funds. This study 
should be examined by all who are 
concerned with the community facili- 
ties and services problem. 


Report to the Mayor of Baltimore. Com- 
mittee on Mass Transportation, 505 
Court House, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
December, 1955. 110 pp. 


The Mayor of Baltimore in 1955 ap- 
pointed a committee to examine and 
report on the city’s mass transportation 
problem. This report gives the com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations. 
They are: A Transportation Authority 
should be created to establish trans- 
portation policy and direct all trans- 
portation activities—including off-street 


parking and traffic engineering; the 
Authority should be metropolitan in 


scope; the Authority should own and 
operate the mass transit system. In 
this last, a dissenting opinion is filed 
by a committee member, we are happy 
to note. The scope of the study and 
its supporting data is considerable. In 
its evaluation, the committee places 
emphasis where emphasis is needed 
the movement of people rather than 
the movement of vehicles. 





What People Want When They Buy a 
House. Edward T. Paxton. Prepared 
by Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Available from Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 126 
pp. PB 111654. ‘Price $3. 


In this report, one thousand home 
buyers in urban areas throughout the 
country have given answers to what 
they want, what they buy, and what 
they settle for in the gap between the 
house of their dreams and their re- 
sources. The answers are intended as 
guides for architects, builders, develop- 
finance agencies, and planners. 
The results show that 38 percent of 
the home buyers interviewed were 
more interested in the neighborhood 
than the house, 20 percent were look- 
ing for a specific sized house, 25 per- 
cent for the right price, and others 
were looking for a specific number of 
stories, living area, or lot size. But 
what they actually bought was often 
different from what they had in mind. 


ers, 
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Their subsequent satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with various features of 
their houses is detailed throughout 
the book in text and tables. This is 
another in the three studies resulting 
from contracts between the HHFA and 
universities under a research program 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1949, 
but subsequently curtailed. The Office 
of Technical Services of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce offers this re- 
port in the interest of better housing. 


How to Make and Interpret Locational 
Studies of the Housing Market. Maurice 
R. Brewster, William A. Flinn and 
Ernest H. Jurkat. Prepared by Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Available 
from Office of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 

1955. 66 pp. PB 111653. 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology in this report jointly present a 
technique for making a housing market 
survey. Even though the urban area of 
Atlanta is used in the presentation, the 
methodology can be applied anywhere. 
The report gives ways to measure, 
analyze, and predict trends in the total 
housing demand and supply, the kind 
of housing, and the specific locations 
at which that housing is needed and 
supplied. This study makes a contri- 
bution to housing market analysis tech- 
niques and is offered by the Office of 
Technical Services of the U. S. Com- 
merce Department in the interest of 
the housing industry. 


Shopper Attitudes. Special Report 11-A, 
Highway Research Board, Washington 
25, D. C. 1955. 72 pp. tables, charts. 
$2.25. 

This report includes findings of 
research on people’s attitudes toward 
shopping as found in Columbus, Ohio: 
Houston, and Seattle. It is another in 
the series of studies which are a part 
of Parking as a Factor in Business. 
This report is published also by Ohio 
State University as The Shopping Cen- 
ter versus Downtown (see URBAN LAND, 
July-August 1955). The Highway Re- 
search Board by its edition grants 
to others authority for quoting and 
re-use of the findings. In this way, 
we have useful data on why people 
shop where they do and how parking 
affects their choice of where they buy. 


“Land Planning in a Democracy.” Law 
and Contemporary Problems, vol. 20, no. 
2. Duke University School of Law, 
Duke Station, Durham, N. C. Spring 
1955. 150 pp. $2.00 single copy. 


Zoning as a form of land planning 
is the major exploration area of the 
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symposium papers presented in this 
issue of Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems. The erudition to be acquired by 
reading these papers is considerable. 
Now that the Supreme Court has wid- 
ened the constitutional validity of 
zoning to include aesthetic considera- 
tions, few treatises are available about 
limitations on zoning for amenities 
within our democratic process. “Zoning 
for Aesthetic Objectives” and “Zoning 
for Amenities” are two of the note- 
worthy papers in this publication which 
always presents valuable material on 
law as related to planning. 


Does Redevelopment Pay Off? Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Sept. 1955. 51 pp. mimeo. 

The answer is yes. But in fairness 
to the sincerity of the Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission’s’ work, 
this analytical case study of its com- 
pleted Project A does not say that the 
dollar is the only denominator for the 
results. Increases in assessed values 
are important yardsticks for appraising 
or judging the redevelopment. This 
study shows how this factor pays off. 
These are tangible accomplishments 
and this report includes considerable 
space on what information and data 
are required to make an intelligent 
dollar evaluation. Indirectly, the re- 
port shows that the rebuilding of an 
area close to the center of the city 
yielded benefits from the improvement 
that are unmeasurable in terms of 
dollars. 


Tomorrow Starts Today. 1954 Annual 
Report, City of Seattle Planning Com- 
mission, County-City Bldg., Seattle 4. 
June 1955. 30 pp. 

The title aptly describes a planning 
ccmmission’s work program. This 
description also fits the account covered 
by this report on Seattle’s planning. 
Both the City and the Commission are 
thinking carefully in the making and 
carrying out of plans for the future. 


Parking Requirements in Zoning Ordi- 
nances. David R. Levin. Bulletin 99 
Highway Research Board, Washington 
25, D.C. 1955. 54 pp. 75¢. 

Provision of parking space through 
zoning, except for central business dis- 
tricts, is an established requirement in 
municipal zoning ordinances. The High- 
way Research Board published its first 
monograph on the subject in 1950 as 
its Bulletin 24. In response to the 
need, many municipalities have enacted 
parking requirements in their zoning 
ordinances. Requirements in relation 


to the type of property use are recorded 
in this bulletin. This information 
supplements the earlier bulletin. To- 
gether they make up the factual sta- 
tistics needed for determining how 
many off-street parking spaces should 
be provided in any building operation, 
whether or not the provision is a re- 
quirement under zoning. 


University Place, 
Pierce County 
Court House, 
1955. 

Many times, hidden between the 
pages of planning reports such as this, 
there is valuable data for use in other 
research projects. For example, popu- 
lation needed to support different types 
of businesses and standards for evalu- 
ating schooi and recreation areas are 
carefully compiled here. Such back- 
ground data as presented in this report 
is used to evaluate the needs of the 
University Place community, as it de- 
velops under a comprehensive plan. 


Today-Tomorrow. 

Planning Commission, 
Tacoma, Wash. April 
32 pp., illus., maps, charts. 


Defending “The Hill” Against Metal 
Houses. William K. Muir, Jr. Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, University, Ala. 
June 1955. 36 pp. 50 cents. 


A local neighborhood squabble is not 
unusual. However, it is rare to find 
an account of the civic aspects of a 
case written in readable fashion. This 
study uses a technique that is inter- 
esting in itself and that could be used 
further as a basis for zoning case 
studies. The report is one in the series 
of studies in the Inter-University Case 
Program. The Program is organized 
to stimulate the use and writing of 
cases as aids to the teaching and prac- 
tice of public administration and policy 
formation. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any in- 


dividual, company, organization 
or public agency. ULI’s objec- 
tives are to promote sound city 
growth, conservation of present 
commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential areas, and the reconstruc- 
tion of blighted areas. 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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